


The Assassination Files 

W THIRTY YEARS AFTER JFK'S DEATH 



To KGB Agents, Oswald 
‘Extremely Agitated’ 



Last of three articles 

. By George Lardner Jr. 
and Walter Pincus 

Wuhiofton Pott Staff Writcn 

L ess than two months 

before the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy, 
Lee Harvey Oswald sat in a ' 
consular office at the Soviet 
Embassy in Mexico City, 
pleading despentely for a visa to 
return to Russia and tearfully 
claiming persecution by the FBI. 

*1 am a&aid . . . th^'il kill 
me. Let me inr he sobbed, and 
with that pulled a revolver out 
of his jacket, according to an 
inade account of Osv^d's 
perplexing visit to Mexico 30 
years ago by the KGB officers 
who dealt with him. 

Their story is contained in a 
new book, 'T^port to 
Assassination,’* * that, along with 
interviews and newly released 
U.S. government documents, 
draws a much fuller picture of 
Oswald and what may have 
driven him to shoot the 
president of the United States. 




The Soviet portrayal of 
Oswald as a nervous, agitated 
man obsessed by what he 
regarded as the FBI’s invasion 
of his life reinforces the 
possibility that Oswald was on 
the edge of violence unless he 
could escape from the United 
States, pa^cularly from the 
bureau. He had b^n 
disenchanted with life in the 
Soviet Union and left. Now he 
was disenchanted again. 

In late September 1963, 
while his pregnant wife and 
first child went off to live with 
friends in a Dallas suburb. 

See OSWALD, AS, CoL 1 
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OSWALD, From A1 

Oswald traveled from New Orleans to Mex- 
ico City to try to get a transit visa to Cuba 
with the Soviet Union as his final destina- 
tion. But he was told at the Cuban Consul- 
ate on Sept. 27 that the Cubans would not 
let him travel to Havana unless he first ob- 
tained a visa to continue to Russia. 

At the Soviet Embassy that afternoon, 
Oswald met with a consular official named 
Valeriy Kostikov, in reality a Soviet KGB 
officer whose specialties included assassi- 
nation. 

One of the first things Kostikov recalled 
of this initial meeting was that Oswald said 
“he lived for a while in the Soviet Union" 
and kept repeating that "the FBI is after 
him." Late for a luncheon date, Kostikov 
turned the visitor over to another KGB of- 
ficer on consular duty, Oleg Nechiporenko, 
author of the book. 

When Nechiporenko told Oswald that he 
could only get a visa in Washington in a pro* 
cess that would entail a four-month wait, 
Oswald shouted, "This won't do for me! 
This is not my case! For me, it's all going to 
end in tragedy," Nechiporenko said. 

At that point, Nechiporenko. who was 
head of foreign counterintelligence at the 
embassy's KGB station, said he decided Os- 
wald was not worth further attention. “[He] 
did not have any interest for us," Nechipo- 
renko wrote. "It was perfectly clear that our 
own internal counterintelligence back home 
had already studied him. Now that he was 
under FBI surveillance, let him be their 
headache, I thought." 

Oswald had not given up. yet .He Jiv:ent 
back to the Cuban Consulate where he 
claimed to have gotten a Soviet visa and 
now wanted a transit visa to Havana. The 
employee he spoke with, Silvia Duran, 
called to double-check. Kostikov told her 
the Soviets had promised Oswald nothing. 

The upshot was another shouting match, 
this time between Oswald and Cuban consul 
Eusebio Azcue. Duran told Mexican police 
after the assassination that Azcue informed 
Oswald that people like him "were doing 
harm to the Cuban revolution" and ordered 
him to leave the consulate. 

The next morning, Saturday, Sept. 28, 
Oswald returned to the Soviet Embassy 
while the KGB men were suiting up for a 
soccer game with their rivals in railtary in- 
telligence, the GRU. This time, he was 
brought to a third consular official and KGB 
officer, Pavel Yatzkov, who remembered, 
according to a CIA report, that Oswald "was 
nervous and his hands trembled." 

Within minutes they were joined by Kos- 
tikov, who spoke English. Oswald told his 
story again about his 2Vi years in the Soviet 
Union and his return to the United States in 



1962. According to Kostikov, Oswald even 
dropped hints that he had "supposedly car- * 
^ ried out a secret mission" without specify- 
; ing what it was or who it was for. 

J Oswald then repeated his request for a 
J visa to Moscow and said he was “motivated 

1 by the fact that it was very difficult for him 
; to live in the United States, that he was 
\ constantly under surveillance, even perse- 
' cuted, and that his personal life was being 

• invaded, and his Russian wife and neighbors 

2 interrogated. He claimed he lost his job at a 

* photo lab because the FBI had been around 
j his place of employment asking questions. 

• "In recounting all this, he continually ex- 
< pressed concern for his life," Kostikov said. 

* He described Oswald as “extremely agi- 
1 tated and clearly nervous, especially when- 
t ever he mentioned the FBI." 

I It was at that point that Oswald pulled 
- out the revolver and put it on a table, say- 
ing, "See? This is what I must now carry to 
protect my life." 

1 Yatzkov grabbed the gun, took the car- 
s' tridges out and put them in a drawer. When 
^ the meeting was over, Oswald picked up the 
gun again, put it in his pants, and Yatzkov 
j gave back the bullets. 



J Oswald was known as a loner and was in 
trouble from the time he was a teenager. 

V He joined the Marines at 17, read Marxism, 
studied Russian and criticized capitalism 
when politics was discussed. He got into 
trouble with a superior while serving in Ja- 
pan and was busted in rank. Discharged in 
November 1959, he sailed to England, tell- 
ing his mother he was going to school in 
Switzerland. Instead he went to Moscow 
and tried to become a Soviet dtizen. 

He carried on with several Russian wo- 
men and finally married Marina Prusakova, 
19, a pharmaceutical assistant in Minsk, 
where Oswald had been settled. By then he 
had soured on Soviet communism and was 
ready to go home. The Soviets were happy 
to see him leave and let Marina go with him 
because she was a lowly clerk at her facto- 
ry, but it took almost a year before the U.S. 
government would let him back in. 

Oswald was a target of FBI interest from 
the time his boat, the Maasdam, docked in 
Hoboken, NJ., on June 13, 1962. But the 
statements Oswald reportedly made to the 
KGB in Mexico City about the bureau's in- 
terest in him clearly were exaggerated. In 
fact, in those days the FBI did not keep 
close tabs on any of the 17 returned de- 
fectors from the Soviet Union. They did, of 
course, keep some tabs on him. 

The bureau had been interviewing neigh- 
bors, some employers, and others as part of 



an ongoing investigation of Oswald as a pos> 
sible recruit of the KGB. FBI agents ques- 
tioned Oswald directly in June 1962 just 
after his return from Moscow and again in 
August. The bureau went looking for him 
again in Fort Worth and Dallas in the spring 
of 1963. A second FBI agent questioned a 
l^dlady who told ^ that she had just 



I evicted Oswald because he had been "drink- 
ing to excess and had been beating his wife 
on numerous occasions." 

Oswald had had a bad temper since he 
was a child. When he was a teenager, he 
sometimes slapped his mother and he 
threatened his stepbrother’s wife with a 
pocketknife. When his mother told him to 
put it away, he hit her. In 1953, while living 
in New York, Oswald was sent to Youth 
House, the city’s detention home for delin- 
quent children, for six weeks of "observa- 
tion and diagnosis." 

“Lee has vivid fantasy life, turning around 
thq topics of onmipotence and power, 
through which he tries to compensate for 
his pre^nt shortcomings and frustrations," 
the chief psychiatrist at Youth House wrote 
after interviewing the 13-year-old Oswald. 
“(W]hen we asked him whether he prefers 
the company of boys to that of girls, he an- 
swered— *I dislike everybody/ " 

Oswald’s mother, Marguerite, however, 
“never admitted that there was anything ab- 
normal about Lee’s behavior," Robert Os- 
wald, Lee's brother, wrote later. "If she had 



faced it — if she had seen to it that Lee re- 
ceived the help he needed — I don’t think 
the world would ever have heard of Lee 
Harvey Oswald." 

In the fall of 1962, according to his wife 
Marina, Oswald began taking an interest in 
the controversial activities of right-wing re- 
tired Army Gen. Edwin A. Walker. Oswald 
complained of Walker’s anti-civil rights 
stances and associations with the militantly j 
anticommunist John Birch Society. "The I 
fact that Walker, who seemed to carry 
about in his very person the threat of ‘fas- 
cism’ in the United States, actually lived 
close at hand in Dallas, seems to have 
stirred Lee a good deal," according to Ma- 
rina’s biographer, Priscilla McMillan. 

In late January 1963, Oswald ordered his 
revolver, a Smith & Wesson .38 Special 
caliber, and that same day, McMillan re- 
ported, he first hinted to Marina that he 
was thinking of sending her back to Russia. 
Marina said his abuse stepped up around 
the same time, when he di^overed a letter 
she had written to“an old boyfriend m 
Minsk. 

By March, he was photographing Walk- 
er’s house in Dallas and filling up a blue 
loose-leaf folder with notes for an escape 
route and other data suggesting his plans to 
shoot the general. "He wanted to leave a 
complete record so that all the details would 
be in it," Marina told McMillan. 

On March 12, Oswald ordered his rifle, a 
Mannlicher-Carcano. Both the rifle and the 
revolver arrived around March 25 and on 
March 31, in his back yard, Oswald asked 
Marina to photograph him, all in black, hold- 
ing both weapons. 

Walker was sitting at his desk at home 
around 9 p.m.'April 10, 1963, when a rifle 
bullet smashjM through a window and 



skimmed his hair. There were no witnesses, 
although a 14-year-old from a nearby house 
told pohce that right after the shooting he 
saw two men, in separate cars, drive out of 
a church parking lot adjacent to Walker’s 
home. Marina told FBI agents Oswald came 
home by bus, after burying the rifle, which 
he retrieved four days later. Walker, who 
died recently, never believed Marina’s ac- 
count. 

Oswald moved to New Orleans later that 
month to find a job and in early May he was 
joined by Marina and their baby. He began 
organizing a local Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, handing out pro-Castro circulars 
and membership applications in an apparent 
search for attention. On Aug. 9, Oswald got 
into a scuffle with, three anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles and wound up in jail, where he asked 
to be interviewed by the FBI. An agent in- 
terviewed him at the police station on Aug. 
10, and Oswald told false stories about the 
size of the pro-Castro group he supposedly 
was running and the meetings it was hold- 
ing. 



The notoriety caused by his arrest won 
Oswald a radio interview and then a broad- 
cast debate, which ended disastrously for 
Oswald. The host, who had checked with 
the FBI, almost silenced Oswald by bringing 
up his defection to Russia. 

With life unhappy and another child on 
the way, Oswald had been talking for 
months about leaving the country again and 
going to Cuba or returning to the Soviet 
Union. He had already been seeking permis- 
sion for 'Marina to return and, in June, he 
wrote the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
asking for himself. 

By mid-September, the Oswalds agreed 
that Marina would return with daughter 
June to the Dallas area to live with a friend, 
Ruth Paine. After they left New Orleans on 
Sept. 23, Oswald departed for Mexico. He 
had told Paine he was going either to Hous- 
ton or Philadelphia to look for a job. 

In Moscow, Oswald’s visa requests for 
Marina and himself were routed to an un- 
enthusiastic Soviet bureaucracy familiar 
with the defector’s case. Back in November 
1959, according to Nechiporenko, Oswald 
had been debriefed twice by KGB counter- 
intelligence agents when they were weigh- 
ing whether to permit him to stay and if he 
had promise for Soviet intelligence. But the 
KGB lost interest in Oswald after the ex- 
Marine went to the U.S. Embassy in Mos- 
' cow and told officials there he was going to 
defect and if necessary tell secrets to the 
Soviets. With that act, Nechiporenko said, 
Oswald *^ad exposed himself forever to 
American intelligence and therefore be- 
came useless to KGB intelligence.” 

As was done in all defector cases then, it 
finally took a resolution by the Central 
Committee to allow Oswald to remain in the 
Soviet Union over the KGB’s opposition. 



Nechiporenko was given access to Os- 
wald’s KGB files for his book, a concession 
others have been seeking for years. His 
presentation parallels much other informa- 
tion from both U.S. and Soviet sources, but 
in some areas his facts are unique and so far 
uncheckable.'^.i 

In the book, he qirotes for the first time 
from a Nov. 27, 1959, memo on Oswald 
signed by then-Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and then-KGB Chairman Aleksan- 
der Shelepin at the direction of Anastas 
Mikoyan, a member of the Politburo. 

The memo permitted Oswald to stay for a 
year, “keeping in mind that Oswald has not 
been sufficiently studied” to give him the 
citizenship he was looking for. This also 
would give the KGB time to determine 
whether he was an American spy. The KGB 
refused to let him reside in Moscow but 
agreed to Minsk. There the local KGB as- 
signed his case “to the so-called highest cat- 
egory, that is, one involving espionage,” 
Nechiporenko said. “All means of available 
surveillance and countersurveillance tech- 
nology were at the KGB’s disposal, in ad- 
dition to as much manpower as was needed 
to carry out round-the-clock observation of 
the subject.” 

On Dec. 21, 1959, the KGB opened an 
espionage file on Lee Harvey Oswald. Back 
in the United States, government agencies, 
including the Navy, the FBI and the State 
Department, had already started their own 
files. Shelepin’s successor as head of the 
KGB, Vladimir Semichastny, said in a re- 
cent interview that he got reports on Os- 
wald “from time to time” while he was living 
in Minsk. 

When the KGB intercepted Oswald’s first 
letter to the U.S. Embassy in 1961 indicat- 
ing he was thinking of leaving the Soviet 
Union, it was immediately reported to Se- 
raichastny. “Thank God!” Semichastny re- 
members saying. “Immediately we sent a 
note to the Ministry of Internal Affairs say- 
ing let him out.” 

Oswald, it is now clear, was subjected to 
extremely tight surveillance in the Soviet 
Union, much tighter than he ever got from 
the FBI. Oswald’s KGB files, Nechiporenko 
said, include reports from fellow workers, 
neighbors and even from several of the wo- 
men he dated. 

In Minsk, Oswald joined a hunting club at 
the factory where he worked and in August 
1960 was permitted to buy a shotgun. After 
Kennedy’s assassination, there were early 
reports from a KGB defector that Oswald 
was a poor shot, but the Warren Commis- 
sion was given access to top-secret inter- 
cepts in which Minsk military officials 
claimed credit for teaching him how to 
shoot, according to commission lawyers. An 
FBI report on a talk Oswald gave in the 
summer of 1963 noted that Oswald talked 
of how much he enjoyed his weekend hunt- 
ing trips outside Minsk. 



At the end of 1961, according to Semi- 
chastny, the KGB decided “we were certain 
that this kind of person could not be a U.S. 
intelligence agent" and recommended to the 
Supreme Soviet that no obstacles be placed 
in the way of the Oswalds’ departure. So- 
viet permission was granted in December, 
but the U.S. bureaucracy proved sluggish. 

Fearful that U.S. intelligence might re- 
quire Oswald to demonstrate his allegiance 
with some anti-Soviet activity, the KGB 
stepped up its surveillance, Nechiporenko 
reported. It soon discovered that Oswald 
was trying to build some bombs and had 
made “two iron casings" each with two com- 
partments, “one filled with shot and the oth- 
er explosives,” as well as paper-tube fuses. 

Surveillance was ratchet^ up again, “es- 
pecially before different celebrations, con- 
gresses and high-level political meetings,” 
Nechiporenko said, but ultimately, Oswald 
threw away the bomb casings. *The KGB 
was greatly relieved, but it did not discount 
the possibility of another weird act before 
his departure,” the retired KGB colonel 
said. 



All this was on the KGB’s mind in late 
September 1963 when their Mexico City 
station cabled Moscow for instructions on 
how to deal with Oswald’s newest request 
for a visa. By the time of the assassination, 
the KGB files also contained a Nov. 9 letter 
Oswald wrote to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, reporting on his trip to Mexico 
and his description of yet another confron- 
tation with “the notorious FBI.” 

Still pressing for a visa, Oswald said he 
had been “warned” that the FBI would “take 
an interest” in him again if he tried his Fair 
Play for Cuba activities in Texas. He also 
complained that an FBI agent “ ’suggested’ 
to Marina Nichikayeva that she could re- 
main in the United States under FBI ’pro- 
tection.’ ” Oswald said he objected 
strenously. 

The Byelorussian KGB in Minsk wanted 
Marina Oswald back “for propagandistic 
purposes,” but Moscow said no. The KGB 
there and the Foreign Ministry rejected her 
request Oct. 7, 1963, while her husband’s 
request was still pending. The KGB in 
Minsk was informed of the decision about 
Marina in a letter dated Nov. 22, 1963, the 
day President Kennedy was killed. 

When Oswald’s picture flashed onto TV 
screens in Mexico City later that day, Kos- 
tikov rushed into Nechiporenko’s office and 
shouted: 

“Oleg, they just showed the suspect in 
Kennedy’s death on TV! It’s Lee Oswald, 
the gringo who was here, in September! I 
recognized him!” 

Researchers Anne Eisele in Washington 
and Yevgenia Albats in Moscow contributed 
to this report ^ ’ 




In the corps: Lee Harvey Oswald at age 19, 
stationed in California before his discharge 
from the Marines in November 1959. Telling 
his mother he was going to Switzerland, 
Oswald instead traveled to the Soviet Union. 



In Mexico: This is the tourist card issued to 
Oswald to enter Mexico in September 1963, 
when he pressed the Soviets for permission to 
return to their country and the Cubans for 
permission to make the trip through Havana. 




In the Soviet Union: Having spumed the United States, Oswald, left, applies for 
Soviet citizenship in Moscow in 1959 Later, he met and married Marina Prusakova, 
shown traveling with him by train, right, after he had been"settled in Minsk. 




In black: Having returned to the United States, Oswald ended up 
living with Marina in Dallas. In January 1963 he ordered 
through the mail a Smith & Wesson revolver and in March a <■ 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle. Both weapons arrived around March 
25 and Oswald asked Marina to photograph him in black. 
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Prime suspect: Less than 90 minutes 
after President Kennedy was dtot, 

[kdlas police arrested Lee Harvey 
■ Oswald, right, in the murder 0 / a 
policeman. A day later, FBI agent James 
P. Hasty Jr. attended an interrogation of 
Oswald U> tell police idhat he knew cf 
Oswald’s background, below rifftt ' ^ V 
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DestroyMl note: In 1975, Hasty, left, 
told a House panel that he had destroyed 
a hostile note l^ by Oswald two toeeks 
before the assassination. At a 1978 
House hearing, below, bullet that killed 
President Kennedy is displayed by 
ballistics expert Larry Sturdivan. 
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